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THE CRADLE OF THE TRUST. 

We look to the political parties and the legislatures for reme- 
dies against every social ill. We are apt to forget the fact that 
political parties and persons, in the nature of things, are more or 
less demagogic, more or less inclined to flatter their constituents 
by the assertion that enactment of a law is sufficient medicine 
for the complaint, while the truth that hard, incessant work — 
eternal vigilance — is the only satisfactory remedy is overlooked 
or forgotten. We are forgetting that it is necessary, whenever 
important topics are under debate, to let the politicians' flattery 
pass by unnoticed, and instead of listening examine into our own 
— the nation's, the people's, the citizens' — responsibility as 
above and below the political struggle, to see if no serious 
defects there ought to be repaired before we can take time to 
listen to the stump speeches calling upon the federal govern- 
ment for treatment. 

The trust, the all-absorbing social and political topic of our 
time, appears as a climax of our Anglo-Saxon individualism, 
social and industrial, and our efforts must therefore naturally be 
directed toward a regulation of this individualism, or its effects, 
in cases where these conflict with the interests of the people at 
large. Other nations also, outside the Anglo-Saxon world, have 
to contend with this same problem, but in a form less grave 
than ours. Their scant political freedom, their more communis- 
tic and less individualistic social conditions, have made it possi- 
ble for them, less distracted as they are by political agitation, to 
follow the economical evolution with a keener sense of its impor- 
tance as a base for the national life, and to support this evolu- 
tion with constructive technical appurtenances when deemed 
necessary or desirable. 

As the social value of the man, the individual, is higher in 
this than in any other country, and as this worth may be sup- 
posed to furnish the individual with a personal feeling of power, 
with practically unlimited field of work, it is but natural to con- 
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elude that it is the force thus obtained for the individual which 
has built up the country and carried it forth to its present emi- 
nence. Hence it must be with reluctance and the gravest feeling 
of responsibility that any new feature tending toward the limi- 
tation of the personal freedom is made a political or social, a 
commercial or industrial, issue. 

Nevertheless the time seems to have come to have this done. 
We lack the curbing influence of European nobilitations, titles, 
or decorations, and must find other means for the legislative and 
executive divisions of our government to keep the social and 
industrial evolution within proper bounds. We have in the so 
far successful struggle for a reformed civil service a precedent 
that ought to show us the way to follow when a proper base is 
built. 

Let us, therefore, for a time turn our mind from the higher 
political agitation for an abstract solution of the general trust 
problem, and let us sketch a picture of what other nations, less 
occupied by political activity, have done to deprive this ques- 
tion of its acuteness before we again give vent to political excite- 
ment. 

By examination we shall find that the main difference between 
public or quasi-public institutions related to transportation and 
commerce of this and other countries consists in the ownership. 
While in Europe all these features, or bearers, of modern social 
life are owned, maintained, or managed as public institutions 
by state or municipality, or by corporations subjected to such 
strict control that they are reduced to financial or adminis- 
trative middlemen, we have allowed these features to grow 
entirely into the uncontrolled ownership and management o 
private persons or corporations, and we have with the weakest or 
protests seen this done so thoroughly that the public in many 
cases finds itself situated like the miners to the corporation 
store. That is, the public has to pay prices for necessities and 
commodities of life as fixed by private interests, with but little 
controlling influence of competition, without any alternative but 
to pay the fixed price for the quality offered, or starve. In this 
fact lies the gravity of the trust problem. 
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There is, first, the railroad corporation. It is the owner of the 
one of our quasi-public institutions most closely connected with 
our economical evolution. Being the most important factor, it 
naturally dictates where it can, and, by monopolizing, leads the 
traffic into channels most profitable to itself, in spite of competi- 
tion between the several companies. This phase of the trust 
problem, however, has a too long, eventful, and well-known his- 
tory in this country to need more than a few passing remarks as 
to its relation to the spreading and the form of the national 
trust problem. Directly, the railroad company gives little cause 
for complaint, and is doing its best to further trade and traffic ; 
but indirectly it is, and has always been, a nursery for the trust 
idea. Its officials are reared under the spell of an imperious dis- 
cipline, and they subsequently demand from their subordinates a 
service whose nature is in absolute contrast to the spirit of our 
national institutions. This must be considered of grave conse- 
quence, because so great a part of the population is engaged in 
railroading or directly connected with this traffic. 

The railroad problem is kept alive in the public mind by con- 
tinuous scheming and efforts toward merging — by the larger 
road trying to gobble up the smaller and weaker one — in order 
to diminish competition. Efforts like these may, when success- 
ful, be fraught with dangers to the national commerce, but as a 
local problem they always tend to simplify the commerce and 
to benefit the industries by eliminating extra charges for running 
cars from one line into or over another. Hence the unwilling- 
ness of the industrial and commercial part of the public to 
become alarmed. If the question of governmental ownership 
could be solved as a local problem, if the cities could be the 
owners of tracks, lines, and yards inside a connecting belt line, 
maintaining them and charging a wheelage fee for their use, 
equal for all, then the same ends could probably be gained as 
aimed at by complete ownership, and the problem would thus 
lose its tremendous financial proportions. But, to leave the rail- 
road problem, the attention of the general public is sufficiently 
centered to remove any fear of immature legislation. 

The next source of extraordinary evolution of the trust can 
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be found in our harbor system. Our harbors have, as a result of 
the above-mentioned pronounced individualistic development, 
remained in the same condition as before the introduction of 
steam as a means of locomotion. While the nations of the Old 
World have introduced a new class of harbors providing proper 
facilities for modern vessels and adequate connection with the 
railroads, we have — save for some dredging, lengthening of 
piers, improvement of breakwaters, and the like — left our harbors 
just as they were when the first steamer and the first locomotive 
were built. Each corporation, railroad, or mercantile firm has 
a little harbor of its own — a dock line, a pier, a slip, or whatever 
name they happen to give to it ; and thus the harbor of our 
modern metropolis in reality is a shorter or longer chain of small 
individual harbors, with the most limited facilities in direction 
of hoisting machinery, storage room, and railroad connection. 

This form of harbor is good and sufficient for certain forms 
of traffic or industry; it accommodates the local consumption 
through the large wholesale merchants, and the several railroad 
companies for their coal and ore traffic, and it is properly main- 
tained in every metropolitan city; but as an accommodation for 
the national commerce it is too expensive and time-wasting. 
Besides this form of harbor, or in addition to it, there has, in 
the larger commercial centers of Europe, grown up a new class 
of harbor, as different from it as the printing-press of our 
dailies is from the old-time hand-press. We may properly class 
the present form of our harbor as industrial, for it accommodates 
our factories and our lumber and coal yards, distributed over 
the town as they are ; while the new and modern harbor may be 
classed as commercial. A short discription will suffice to show 
wherein they differ. 

A commercial harbor consists of several large basins, directly 
open for admission of the vessels, permitting these, on the 
simplest possible sailing or maneuver lines, without need of 
towing, without passing of locks, gates, bridges, or any sort of 
obstruction, to run directly to the moorings. Moored here, 
movable steam, electric, or hydraulic cranes are placed directly 
opposite the hatchways ; these opened, the unloading goes on 
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immediately. The cranes will place the cargo on railroad cars 
placed directly behind them, or send it across the tracks to the 
warehouse, in the shortest possible time. The railroad tracks 
have, as a matter of course, connection with all lines of the city ; 
so it matters not which company will have to do the further 
transporting. As soon as thus loaded, the cars are removed, 
others with load for transshipment are taking their places, and 
their freight is transferred, to the empty hold, together with goods 
that may be taken from the warehouses or from city trucks. 

The governing principle of these harbors is not so much the 
time-saving, the skilled handling of the freight, or the unlimited 
connection with the country's railways, important as these 
advantages are ; but the fact that no private concern or corporation 
owns a foot of dock or ground in the plant. It does not matter 
whether a firm has a single barrel of stuff or a whole shipload to 
handle, it will have the same right. There is the least possible 
charge to pay to the drayman, and goods can be left in the 
warehouses for a stipulated fee until wanted, and can with the 
issued certificate change hands without being moved. Such 
harbors have special basins for special substances, as ore, coal, 
oil, and explosives. It has grain elevators, and at a convenient 
place a large ioo- or 150-tons stationary crane. 

Harbors of this class are not so very new. The first basin of 
the sort was Sandthor Haven, in Hamburg, opened for traffic in 
1866. It proved so successful that another basin was soon 
added; but as the German political unification just at that period 
threatened the independence of the old Hanseatic town, the 
development of the harbor was delayed some time, until she in 
the eighties, by surrendering her independence to the new Ger- 
man empire, got money for which the present mighty harbor plant 
was built. This was simultaneously made a free harbor and soon 
became the center for the rapidly growing German trans-ocean 
trade. 

The harbor of Copenhagen is newer, and in fact an effort to 
offset and neutralize the effects of Hamburg's new plant. It is, 
though smaller, more interesting to the student of civics, for its 
modern improvements and the happy way in which it has met 
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the demands for an amalgamation of artistic and technical 
features. 

It will be seen at once that a commercial harbor offers a 
number of facilities for the shipping trade, and would practi- 
cally solve important phases of our transportation problem, but 
it will at the same time be observed that it is in contrast to our 
commercial system, developed with the presumption that it 
should make competition and establishment of new firms as dif- 
ficult as possible. The establishment of a new steamship line, 
to take an example, means under the present conditions the 
acquisition of harbors both for terminals and for stations on the 
route, and the firm that establishes it will know that railroad 
connections of only the most primitive sort can be had unless 
considerable capital is sacrificed. Hence a business venture of 
this sort will run into proportions that will prevent small firms 
or beginners from entering into it, and will when made be less 
beneficial to the public, which in the end must pay the 
expenses. If commercial harbors were the rule, any shipowner 
with ability to secure paying cargo could start a line and drop it 
again, incurring little responsibility. This ease of access soon 
furnishes the necessary daring to the commercial navy, without 
which competition with other seafaring nations is of little avail. 

The fact that the two typical harbors named above, besides 
being commercial harbors, are also free harbors — that is, places 
in which goods from foreign countries can be taken in, worked 
over, refined, or repacked for shipment to other markets, with- 
out passing national custom lines — may have obscured their 
general commercial character and prevented this from becoming 
publicly known here. Their importance as promoters of com- 
merce and industry ought to be thoroughly studied, not only as 
technical — as engineering — works, but especially as solutions 
of social, commercial, and industrial problems. 

A third promoter of the trust is our lack of convenient and 
adequate market-places. We have so little idea of the uses to 
which a market-place is put that we seem to have almost entirely 
forgotten what it really is or what it looks like. We are ready to 
call any large retail bazaar or street in which a number of deal- 
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ers in the usual market products have located their "commission 
houses " a " market." The old continuous fight of our fore- 
fathers against the forestallers and regraters is forgotten, and 
the whole market delivered to these, to immense loss both in 
money and health, in price and quality of the market. No 
town in this country — as far as the author has been able to 
learn — has a market-place of size in any way commensurate with 
the size of the town; but some of our towns — and that is the 
most peculiar part of the condition — have had a place for that 
purpose, but have used it as a site for a retail bazaar, thereby 
squeezing the real market out into the abutting streets and alleys. 
It ought to be evident that there cannot be much of a market un- 
der such circumstances ; but the denizens of these places do not 
see, and if they see do not understand. Just a few truck farm- 
ers, offering their vegetables for sale, appear under these cir- 
cumstances, and these few have, furthermore, in order to secure 
a stand near the " market-place," to take station the preceeding 
day and sleep on their load until the market hour. You can 
meet these silent reproaches of our civic institutions any after- 
noon — especially on Sunday — on the highways leading into our 
larger cities. 

Most well-established cities of the Old World have a number 
of market-places, generally under roof, one for each class of 
products, as, e. g., vegetables, hay, meat, fowl and butter, fish, 
flowers, birds and dogs, cattle and horses. In the beginning 
there was always one general market-place, and then, as soon as 
the city's growth made this inadequate, classes of products have 
been separated and new places furnished for these. 

Our market system, as we find it today, is that of the fore- 
staller, and it is organized in the way that seems best suited for 
the building up of large private business concerns. Such a 
wholesale house as that of the forestaller always is has its agents 
out among the farmers and fishermen, making contracts with the 
producers, keeping these, if possible, in dependence by advancing 
money on prospective harvests. This wholesale house then fur- 
nishes the retailers of the city with the products, keeping these 
also, if possible, in bondage by a liberal use of the credit sys- 
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tern. That a system of this sort is in contrast to the market 
idea needs no further explanation. It tends to the building up 
of large private fortunes, for the benefit of which the citizens — 
the consumers — are taxed. Bad as this is, it is, however, not 
the worst feature of the system, for its degrading effect is 
accompanied by a lowering of the general quality of the prod- 
ucts, thus menacing the city's health. Fruits, for instance, 
have to be picked in a half-ripe condition in order to withstand 
decay during the longer time it necessarily takes to reach 
the consumer through these sets of middlemen. It is not only 
the green banana that has to " ripen " in the cavity under 
the stone sidewalk of the commission house, but all other fruits 
have to be gathered before softness from maturity makes them 
difficult to handle. 

If, then, in the city was a market-place through which a 
larger part of the producers could reach the consumers directly, 
we should have a means of regulating the standard, in regard to 
both price and quality, of our necessaries of life which would be 
of benefit to the community. The idea of a market-place is 
that the products offered here are disposed of immediately on 
a cash basis for what price they will bring; while the fore- 
staller's idea is to keep the product in a salable condition as long 
as possible. It is not sold the same day it comes in, some of it 
not even the same week. What sort of a market price can we 
expect as a result of the limited competition among a number 
of business firms, keeping a part of their customers in the credit 
bondage? Of course, some remnants of the market idea will 
also be in evidence here ; perishable products, for instance, will 
have to be disposed of before marks of decay are visible. But 
immature vegetables or fruits kept stored in warehouses until 
this stage is reached are not the sort of products on which the 
masses of a large city's population should be fed. The well-to- 
do classes have other, more direct, means of reaching the 
producer. 

In spite of these precarious conditions, it must be admitted 
that there is a market in most of our cities and towns, in common 
farm products, as vegetables, poultry, butter, eggs, and certain 
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classes of fruit — an irrepressible remnant, frequented by the 
small farmer of the surrounding country. But what about our 
other necessaries ? Where are our fish markets? Have any of our 
cities such a convenience, with direct access for the fishing 
boat and appliances for handling the day's catch ? A few retail- 
ers on a street or other public place is no market. If a few 
packing-houses in the East, with branch houses in the inland 
cities, are named, the whole supply of this article is exhausted. 
Instead of fresh fish from the adjacent waters, the denizens of 
these places are supplied fish that has been kept in frozen con- 
dition no one knows how long. 

Most inimical, however, to the interests of the people is the 
condition of our national meat market. On account of the large 
amount of money involved in this trade, on account of its 
connection with the markets of the world, and on account of 
the large industries, as packing, preserving, manufacturing by- 
products into soap, axle grease, and fertilizers — the whole trade 
has been brought under exclusive control of firms able to handle 
large sums of money, and any sort of a free market prevented or 
obliterated by these. The struggle against this condition — if 
ever there was a movement worthy of this name — has been 
given up long ago. The whole trade has been consolidated on 
private firms and the public mind perverted to the belief that 
this is a condition to be proud of. 

If we, as they have in all important European cities, had a 
public meat market and public slaughterhouses or abattoirs, we 
should bring into the meat packers' calculations such a large 
amount of uncertainty that it would be impossible for them to 
control the prices, as they do now, and by export of surplus pro- 
duction keep these on a desired level. The time of the " cattle 
baron," one of the pioneer stages of our meat-packing and export- 
ing industries, is slowly vanishing, to be replaced by the regular, 
surer, and less hazardous supply of meat from the cattle-raising 
farmer. In its wake ought subsequently to follow the institution 
of public ownership of all appurtenances to the meat market ; 
not only in order to obtain a natural regulator of the market 
price of meat, but also to limit the swing of the trust idea in this 
important line. 
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Besides these above-mentioned necessaries of life, for the 
exchange of which regular markets are established in older com- 
munities, there are certain market conditions that bring every 
article from the factories under the law, or the effects, of propor- 
tion between supply and demand. One promotor of this law may 
be incidentally mentioned before the market idea is left, viz., 
the department store. As long as this was kept on a strictly cash 
basis, it served as a sort of market through which the manufac- 
turer or producer could reach the consumer more directly than 
could the common retail store. By soliciting "account custom- 
ers" they are now losing this claim to public recognition, and 
the city is thus losing one more of her market-places, though it 
may be said that this, as such, was a sort of makeshift. Far 
down as we are, its loss will be felt. 

Try, now, after considering these conditions, to imagine the 
attractive feature we should add to our cities if a set of large 
market halls and places, with proper appurtenances for the trans- 
action of business and transshipment from or to boat or railroad 
car, truck or grocery wagon, were established. Think of a large 
hall, like the one we knew at the Chicago World's Fair as the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building — a large hall of 1,100 X 
400 feet, filled with a throng of sellers and buyers of all sorts of 
food products fresh from land and water, while the monumental 
bronze clock by sonorous strokes tells you the time, and the air 
is refreshed by the spray from fountains sent 100 feet up into the 
air. When we get a system of market-places, they will, as a 
matter of course, be of a size commensurable to that of our cities, 
and will outdo everything hitherto known; and why shouldn't 
they ? Market-places, like harbors and railroads, are paying 
investments. 

But now the agitation against the trusts. Is there any sense 
in this so long as we are maintaining conditions from which harm- 
ful trusts must develop ? We are trying to cure the top while it is 
the root that is sick. Would it not seem more sensible to roll 
up the sleeves and go to work with a spade, fertilizer, and water- 
ing hose, preparing the soil for a new and better growth, and not 
rely on a cutting or trimming of the top as the only remedy ? 
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And one other reason should prompt us. We are putting 
great forces to work on the beautifying of our cities, on efforts 
to raise public and private taste, and on elevating our civic pride, 
while the city-body proper is still in the upper stages of barbar- 
ism — if we may make use of Lewis Morgan's classification. It 
may require some courage to stir up conditions out of which so 
many great private fortunes are built, but without this courage 
it will be useless to expect lasting results of our work, for the 
cause is such that only heroic means can save it. 

To be honest, what is it that makes a great city so interest- 
ing, so alluring, and so apt to keep a soul in its bondage ? It is 
not the improvement of the surrounding country or selected spots 
within, however important these may be as a fitting or flattering 
frame for the city proper ; but it is the varied pulsating life, the 
many expressions of the unification of a million souls into a 
single personification, the visible, tangible, and audible embodi- 
ment of the social idea, named a city. 

And where do we find these expressions ? We find them in 
the places where the city is solving her transportation problem. 
We see the array of locomotives leaving the roundhouses 
filled with coal and water and with experienced hands on the 
throttle ; some to make a sixty-miles-an-hour run, drawing the 
many citizens to their places of work ; some to draw a thou- 
sand tons of articles to another market and fetch back a like 
amount for ours. We see the busy steamers enter and leave the 
harbor, load and unload their cargoes. We see the throng at 
the board of trade and at our quasi-markets. We see the long 
rows of intricate machinery in the shops, led by skilled hands, 
turn out wonderful articles. We see from the top of our sky- 
scraper in one direction the clear blue sky over the thousand 
chimney-pots set in green of our gardens and home yards, over 
which doves and pigeons may be circling in the air; in another 
direction an endless mass of black smoke-spots dotted with white 
whiffs of steam and flashes from the skylights glistening in the 
sun. Here the eight hours of strenuous life in the business whirl ; 
there sixteen hours of rest, home life, and education. We see 
and comprehend that we can as little be without the one as the 
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other. Try as we may to flee when the struggle seems too hard, 
yet we return knowing that outside is mere existence, inside is 
life. 

Why, then, should we not have the best and most convenient 
agencies to make these eight hours of business as useful, and 
those other sixteen hours as restful, homelike, and enlightening, 
as possible ? We shall get these agencies as soon as we have 
settled our minds as to the need of them. When the politician 
had gone too far in his quest for power, and when we found that 
where work was wanted and needed nothing but politics came 
forth, we had the civil service reformed and have now a fair pros- 
pect of getting the public service performed in an efficient way. 
When we understand that our captains of industry and princes of 
pommerce are monopolizing our social evolutions, we shall like- 
wise have to ask these to step aside. They will do their duty 
toward the nation just as the politician did his ; for they, like 
him, are first citizens of the country, and next business-men in 
quest of success, and have proved this as often as need be. 

We want the day to approach when the Old World will have 
to look to this country for ideas and models as to railroads, har- 
bors, and markets, and every other feature of the city layout; 
for the base on which our cities are built is broader and deeper 
than anything before seen. Therefore we pray that the day may 
not be too far off when the stream going from our shore to theirs 
may be reversed. 

A. J. Roewade. 

Chicago. 



